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Mozart composed, even in the field of chamber music, for his contemporary audience, 
and not at all with the hope of gaining posterity's acclaim. 

The classicist motto was also Mozart's slogan: following the principle of pleasure 
comprobatio, ostentatio sui’, placendi cupido”, he composed with a view to produce pleasure 
to the audience and implicitly to win well-deserved success with them. 

This slogan is in full consonance with Kant's aesthetic ideas expressed in his analytic 
of the beautiful, especially in the fourth moment’, according to which the beautiful is the 
object of a necessary delight, a delight arising from the power of the beautiful and resulting in 


appreciation and unreserved attachment in the heart and soul of the art consumer. 


* This paper was presented at the symposium held within the 15° Edition of the Mozart Festival, Cluj-Napoca, 
December 2005. 

? The classical-aesthetic meaning of comprobatio: full acknowledgement (of beauty), approving and 
commending a virtue (especially in the hearers); ostentatio sui: boastful display of oneself (of beauty) 

3 Palcendi cupido: "...but, as I directed with regard to meditation [10, 6, paragraph 3], so, in cultivating facility 
in extemporary speaking, we must advance it, by slow degrees, from small beginnings to the highest excellence." 
In: Quintilian, Arta oratorica (Institutes of Oratory), vol, II. Editura Minerva, Bucuresti, 1974, p. 227. Original 
source: "secundos impetus auget cupido"; in direct translation: "the desire to please increases our efforts", after 
M. Fabii, Quintiliani Institutionum oratoriarum libri doudecim, p. 728. 

4 Cf. Immanuel Kant, Critica facultatii de judecare (The Critique of Judgement), Editura Stiintifica si 
enciclopedica, Bucuresti, 1969. 


In this light, Mozart's chamber-music attitude is, to use a common expression 
nowadays, a practice of the postmodernism of his time. Postmodernism has gained ground in 
every epoch through the exercise of the ars poetica old things in a new way, or, in its classical 
expression, non nova, sed nove. 

Hence, we may infer that Mozart was not, in fact, an avant-garde innovator. He used 
the arsenal of expressive means of his time. His genius resembled the all-embracing genius of 
the 19" century scientist called polyhistor in the best sense of the word, meaning "a person of 
great or wide learning"?. 

In his essay about Brassai Samuel, characterizing the 19th century man of science, the 
Cluj philosopher Bretter György wrote: "the polyhistor knows everything that his 
contemporaries know, but knows nothing of what others of his time don't know"®. Ironical at 
first sight, the above judgment gains a tone of approval if we consider the outstanding 
scientific abilities of a scholar of Brassai's stature, whose data gathering activity took place 
between 100 and 150 years ago, when the mass media information, and the scientific and 
artistic communication were both difficult to achieve and incomplete. So much more valid is 
Harnoncourt's documented opinion that Mozart, though not an inventor, was creatively 
handling all the stylistic and compositional elements of his time’. 

Certain moments of stylistic assimilation have historical antecedents that are blended 
with those of the present. Originally — according to M. Pincherle? — there were three sources: 
the orchestra for church music, the concert orchestra and the theatre orchestra. They merged 
quite fast. The influences of the sources were, however, mutual and convergent. For example, 
the orchestra music for theatre had a timbral influence on symphonic music. 

The balance among the sections of the chamber orchestra developed gradually. 
Haydn's and Mozart's symphonies represented a first characteristic stage in this respect. A 
special evolution was also noticed in the case of the violas, whose presence was very limited 
in the beginning, or even inexistent. Mozart's merit consisted in highlighting the melodic 
potential of these instruments. The delay in their promotion was probably due to the fact that 
the viola sections were the last to acquire a cantabile sound. 

In developing his chamber-music attitude toward the wind instruments, the fortunate 
practice of duplication thereof was extremely important to Mozart. It is due to the absence of 
° Florin Marcu, Constant Maneca, Dictionar de neologisme (A Dictionary of Neologisms), Editura Academica, 
Bucuresti, 1978, p. 845. 

ê Bretter György, Párbeszéd a jelennel (Dialogue with the Present), Kriterion, Bucuresti, 1973, p. 279. 
T Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Der musikalische Dialog. Gedanken zu Monteverdi, Bach, Mozart, Residenz Verlag, 


Salzburg and Vienna, 1984. 
8 Marc Pincherle, L'orchestre de chambre, Libraire Larousse, Paris, 1948. 
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this very requirement that today the trios in his Minuets have lost their charm in the face of 
the thicker textures of the strings.” 

Another important moment in the development of his chamber-music attitude were his 
frequent trips to the European musical centers. As a composer and performer, Mozart traveled 
extensively, visiting many major European cities. For example, besides his cities of residence 
Salzburg and Vienna, Mozart also visited Paris (1763, 1778), London (1764), Italy (1769, 
1772-73), Munich (1775, 1778), Mannheim (1777), and others!°. These tours offered him 
opportunities to discover and learn about various interesting and important aspects of musical 
life, especially about the stylistic and formal conventions of that particular region. For 
example, Mozart's early Sonatas for Piano and Violin reveal the influence of Austrian Georg 
Christoph Wagenseil, of Parisian Johann Schobert, of the "London" J. Chr. Bach, and later of 
Fux, Eberlin, Aldgasser and Domenico Alberti. The mature chamber-music style revealed in 
the Sonatas for Piano and Violin bears the mark of the times he spent in Mannheim and Paris. 
Once acquainted with Joseph Schuster's compositions for the violin, Mozart started to give 
equal importance to the violin as to the piano. Until then, the violin had played but a 
secondary, quasi-accompanying role. !! 

The first culmination of Mozart's quartet writing occurred on his third trip to Italy, and 
is known as the Milan Quartets (1772-1773), K. 157-160, inspired from the Italian quartets, 
especially from those composed by G. M. Sammartini's. While the first quartet was still 
recalling the spirit of the divertimentos in fashion at the time, the others acquired stylistic 
traits that were characteristic of the quartet proper. The letters dated at that time, like those of 
March 24 and September 29, 1770, confess Mozart's propensity for the Italian style. 

The Duo for Bassoon and Cello (1775), K 292, was composed in Munich and was 
close in style to the first Sonatas for Piano” and even closer to those written by J. Chr. Bach, 
although some of their movements, such as the first movement of the sonata K 284, show 
clear Haydnian stylistic traces. The last sonata of this period — Sonata in D Major, K 284 -, a 


piece of a virtuosic character, was composed to a commission by Baron Taddaus von Diirnitz, 


? Marc Pincherle, Op. cit. The quotations originate in the Hungarian version A kamarazenekar, Zeneműkiadó, 
Budapest, 1963, cf. pp. 9, 10, 30, 35. 

10 Jemnitz Sandor, Mozart, Gondolat, Budapest, 1961, p. 353-357. 

11 Cf. Pándi Marianne, Hangversenykalauz II. Kamaramûvek (Concert Guide, II. Chamber Music) 
Zenemûkiadó, Budapest, 1975, p. 88. and Stanley Sadie, Grove monográfiák. Mozart (Grove Monographs. 
Mozart), Zenemúkiadó, Budapest, 1987. 

12 Pándi Marianne, Hangversenykalauz IV. Zongoramůvek (Concert Guide, IV. Piano Music) Zenemûkiadó, 
Budapest, 1980, p. 90-94. 
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an amateur bassoonist. Allegedly, it was for the same Baron that Mozart wrote the 
aforementioned Duo Sonata for Bassoon and Cello, K. 202° 

The six Sonatas for Piano-Violin composed in Mannheim in 1778, evince, among 
other influences, traces of the local stylistic heritage. While in Munich, Mozart was especially 
appreciative of the then popular series of Joseph Schuster's sonatas, and therefore 
contemplated the idea of composing something similar. In terms of melodic discourse, 
Schuster's compositions were rather arid, but rich in ideas, instead. Giving the violin an equal 
voice along with the piano was a rather daring attempt at the time.'* 

In Mozart's view, the chamber-music concept is organically linked to the classical ars 
poetica ostentatio sui. 

The rhetorical weight of the chamber-music concept has, as Blaga used to say, equally 
plasticizing and equally revealing significances. 

The plasticizing connotations carry the meaning of more reduced, or of smaller 
proportions. The musical semiotics of the first half of the last century emphasized primarily 
these metaphorical traits of the chamber-music notion. 

The revealing connotations, on the other hand, represent the object of interest of 
today's musicology. Firstly, we note the sense of closeness to the very moment of creation. 
Secondly, there was the unbiased and perspectival openness towards the stylistic conventions 
that were defining for that period of creation. The revealing connotation of the chamber-music 
concept also includes the more personal, more subjective aspect of creation, as compared to 
the larger-scale genres of the same period of creation. The list of externally-plasticizing and 
internally-revealing characteristics could very well go on. In any case, chamber music has, 
especially in Mozart's works, direct correlations with the stage genres and with the symphonic 
and vocal-symphonic genres promoted to the same extent almost in every significant moment 
of his brief but prolific creative life. At the same time, Mozart's chamber music is just as 
capable, if not more, to borrow and creatively apply the noteworthy stylemes of the epoch, as 
are the other genuine genres promoted. 

These features of Mozart's chamber-music concept also include the answer to 


Harnoncourt's question of why Mozart was not an innovator. "He did not want to renew 


13 Pándi Marianne, Hangversenykalauz III. Kamaramiivek (Concert Guide, III Chamber Music) Zenemiikiad6, 
Budapest, 1975, p. 116. 
14 Idem, p. 67, and Pándi Marianne, Op. cit. p. 89. 
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anything, wrote Harnoncourt; the musical language of his epoch provided him with all the 
necessary premises for the statement of his own message". 

Hence, the conclusion that he was addressing his contemporaries through this common 
language. "Like all the composers of the 18" century, Mozart composed exclusively for his 
contemporaries, and mostly for the initiated ones. He understood very clearly what could 
create an «effect», in order to achieve a genuine success even with a less informed audience 
and, as long as such effects were not to the detriment of his inventions, he did not ignore 
them. His real audience, however, was the narrow circle of the musically well educated. It 
was to them that he addressed his music, knowing that these people, this audience would 
understand him."'® An important distinction is hence made, on the one hand, between the 
large audience and the initiated one, and on the other, between a group of his works having a 
"direct effect" on the great public, and his more sophisticated works addressing mostly the 
initiated. 

It could be rightfully considered that this latter music had its origins in the sphere of 
chamber music. 

This is proven, among others, by the Quintet for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn 
in E flat major, K. 452, composed in Vienna, in 1784. In a letter to his father dated April 10 of 
the same year, Mozart wrote, among other things: "I composed two grand concertos and then 
a quintet, which received enthusiastic applause; J myself consider it to be the best work I have 
ever composed. Well, to tell the truth, I was really worn out in the end after playing so much — 
and it is greatly to my credit that my listeners never got tired"’”, 

The self-appreciation expressed in this letter represents the quintessential statement of 
his artistic creed. It sums up, in a single phrase, his entire chamber-music attitude. At a closer 
look, one can see that Mozart combined the requirements of aesthetic pleasure with those of 
creative austerity and of thirst for information on any expressive means extant in his time. 

One must nonetheless admit that his chamber music output also included some of his 
most accessible pieces — both in terms of performance and reception —, such as his sonatas da 
chiesa, or the light, da camera ones. His chamber music works with a strong effect on the 
audience also include many of his divertimentos and counter-dances, along with his 
miraculous little serenade. Let us also not forget the fascinating musical joke composed for 


(or, more exactly, about) the village musicians sextet, a characteristic piece of the Mozartian 


15 Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Op. cit. The quotations originate from the Hungarian version, Zene mint párbeszéd 
Europa, Budapest, 2002, p.153. 

16 Idem, 153-154. 

7 Mozart, Scrisori (Letters), Editura Muzicală, București, 1968, p. 197. 
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humor. We note, however, that the performance of these last pieces — The Little Serenade and 
The Musical Joke — whose K numbers exceed 500 (K. 525 and 522, respectively), although 
apparently simple, requires great skill and accuracy. 

While analyzing Mozart's art, Harnoncourt delimitated the music the composer wrote 
for his contemporaries from that so-called music addressed solely to the future. "Mozart — he 
wrote — found it impossible to conceive of the desperate experience of the artist 
misunderstood by his contemporaries who, with an eye to posterity, was writing for a present- 
day audience who was unable to understand."'® Then he continues: "On the contrary, with 
Mozart, it was his contemporaries (and only them) who were able to understand his music in 
all its complexity. It was then and there that he had to slice into the flesh of the audience, to 
shock and stun the listener. "° 

To analyze the attitudes of the following epochs towards Mozart's music, Harnoncourt 
applied the analytical tools of hermeneutics. 

"His art — we read on — was no longer fully understood by the following generations, 
for Mozart's intensive and intricate dramatic language was replaced by completely different 
stylistic trends, expressing emotions in a straightforward manner. «Comprehending» the new 
music of the 20" century would no longer assume, apart from a general musicality, any kind 
of musical education."”° . 

It is well known that several canons (or preconceived standards) have been established 
by the large public, since his time until the present. 

Some of them were quite depreciative, concealing certain dissatisfactions. 

Hans Georg Nägeli, for example, wrote in 1826: "Mozart's genius was great, but its 
defect, the overuse of contrast, was equally great. (...) As soon as continuous contrast 
becomes the main effect, the beautiful proportion of parts is necessarily neglected. This 
stylistic fault can be discovered in many of Mozart's works".”’. Here is a classic example of 
understanding based on refusal - notes Harnoncourt. For one must have «understanding» even 
for the «misunderstandings» of the past. Thus, "Hanslick's negative criticism of half a century 
later should not be regarded as the errors of a blockhead critic, but the opinion of a 
theoretician of great erudition who, in exchange, operates with a different system of 


values."””. 


if Harnoncourt, Op.cit, p. 154. 
19 Idem, p. 154. 
20 Idem, p. 154. 
2" Idem, p. 159. 
22 Idem, p. 159. 
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However, we could be more critical of ourselves by not accepting as universally true 
some of the slogans that are deeply rooted in today's attitude toward Mozart's music. These 
include the pretended and imposed so-called standard canons, such as "Mozart's music is a 
pure music that represents the el dorado of a serene harmony"™’. 

At the same time, Harnoncourt's thesis according to which Mozart's art was no longer 
fully understood by the following generations is liable to serious aesthetic and semantic 
completion and interpretations. Firstly, with respect to its so-called "fully understanding". 
Plato's statement in Hippias Major, that "beautiful things are difficult", is also applicable to 
the hermeneutics of Mozart's music, including that of his chamber music. The difficulty of 
comprehension, however, does not exclude the accomplishment, validation and efficiency of 
the understanding. For example, Mozart's music has always been understood, by all the 
generations; we are more entitled to speak of Mozartian permanencies in their historical 
continuity than of those of many other great composers, whose music had to be rediscovered 
for posterity. 

The statement — his art was no longer fully understood by the following generations — 
becomes problematic especially from the perspective of our times. Mozart's chamber music 
represents, even today, the essential component of the performing repertoire, as well as of the 
theoretical commitments, whether stylistic, aesthetic or managerial. The solution proposed by 
the author — one must have «understanding» even for the «misunderstandings» of the past — 
hides under the paradox expressed by its commentator, Miklós Dolinszky™* , that each epoch 
was trying to be adequate to the previous epochs which, in their turn, were far from being 
adequate even to themselves. The goal of the new aesthetics of Mozart's music is to turn the 
monologue of the scores into a dialogue with the performer. The restrictive adage old things 
in a new way (in other words, what was before, will be again in a new way) gains in the 
course of the authentic experience of harmonizing the old with the new, during which the 
present shapes its own image, even if it does not create a new music. 

The thesis on the present dialogue is tributary to certain prospective and retrospective 
conclusions. For the solution carries in itself contradicto in adiecto, ignoring the historical 
fact that every epoch searches and resolves this harmonization between ancienne and nouvelle 
in its own way, by merging the cultural and artistic horizons, as H. G. Gadamer, the founder 
of modern hermeneutics, would say: "understanding tradition undoubtedly requires a 


historical horizon. But it is not the case that we acquire this horizon by transposing ourselves 


23 Idem, p. 158. 
4 See the Afterword to N. Harnoncourt's book, Zene mint párbeszéd, Ed. cit., p. 385. 
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into a historical situation. Rather, we must always already have a horizon in order to be 
able to transpose ourselves into a situation. For what do we mean by "transposing 
ourselves"? Certainly not just disregarding ourselves. This is necessary, of course, insofar as 
we must imagine the other situation. But into this other situation we must bring, precisely, 


ourselves. Only this is the full meaning of "transposing ourselves"*>. 


25 Hans Georg Gadamer, Adevăr si metodă (Truth and Method), Ed. Teora, Bucuresti, 2001, p. 232. 
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